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at the enemy's base of operations, while by his formation of a fleet he
supplied his land-forces with an indispensable auxiliary in their contest
with a race of seamen.

The enemy whom Alfred and his immediate successors kept in check
was, like Frank and Saxon, a marauder bent upon plunder, whose casual
attacks upon the coast-line did not develop at once into an organised
attempt at occupation and conquest. The settlements which the North-
men effected in England and the Frankish kingdom were formed by the
command of rivers along which their open ships penetrated into the
interior, and beside which they made their camps. Their heavy axes and
swords could be used to purpose in hand-to-hand fight; but it was not
until their raids upon undefended country had put them in possession of
horses and armour that their military talent appeared. The latest of the
invaders of western and southern Europe, they were the readiest to take
advantage of the systems which they encountered in their wanderings.
From a sea-rover whose methods, when he was obliged to fight on land,
were of the simplest, the Northman became the most accomplished soldier
in Europe. At the siege of Paris in 886 he was in possession of siege-
engines, the use of which he had probably derived from observation of
Byzantine methods of war. It is among the Normans, again, that we find
the crossbow in use in the eleventh century; this, known to the Roman
soldier but long forgotten, was re-invented during this period by a logical
application of the principle of the bcdiyta or javelin-throwing engine to
a missile weapon which could be worked by one man. Whether the
discovery can be ascribed to the Normans is uncertain, but they, at any
rate, were foremost to profit by it.

This advance took place upon the continent, where it kept pace with
the advance of feudalism.  It was a feudal army, drawn from Normandy
and the adjacent provinces, that Harold, accompanied by the hastily-
raised force of the English shires, met at Hastings-  From a victory in a
hand-to-hand conflict at Stamford Bridge, where both sides as usual
fought on foot with axe, spear, and sword, he came into a field where his
infantry had to face unfamiliar and superior tactics.  His forces included
large bodies of men armed only with the traditional English weapons,
against whom were arrayed armed infantry with bowmen and crossbow-
men in their front line. The English had no cavalry; on the other side,
the rear was composed of horsemen, ready to alternate with the bowmen
and foot-soldiers in attacks upon the solid mass defended by the shield-
wall which fronted them. With the advantage of position on their side,
and with unfaltering steadiness, Harold's army stood for hours upon the
defensive, enduring the flights of arrows and repelling the charges which
followed, until the king was slain and their ranks at last were broken.
The obstinate tactics which had been proof against the Saracen cavalry
at Poitiers were now no guarantee of success, even had all the English
at Hastings been trained and armed warriors; against the scientific